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Mona, or as the Manx lovingly call it, 
" Mannanin veg veen " (sweet little Mann), 
has an attraction particularly its own. Its 
glorious shores are the delight of thousands of 
annual visitors from all parts of the United 
Kingdom. It is the most popular sea-side 
resorfc of West England, and Laticashire, par 
excellence. The reason is plain. Its lovely 
glens> and hays ; its luxuriant vegetation, mild 
climate, and sea hreezes, and the many ameni- 
ties a stay offers to pleasure seekers, artists, 
sportsmen, and to the naturalist, the anti- 
quary, and the faded business man^ are 
irresistible; the native Manx^ moreover^ a 
homely and hospitable people, soon make you 
feel at home^ and engage your sympathy. 



The Island has another attraction. It is a 
Celtic country, juat like Wales, the Highlands, 
and Ireland ; only that the Welshman talks 
" Cymric," and the others give you " Goideho " 
spoecli. It will fare with Mann as it has 
done with Cornwall ; the language is over- 
ridden and ousted hy English ; the school- 
m aster is abroad, and the native tongue is 
fading, and slowly dying, and only spoken now 
bj the old in the central, western, and 
northern secluded uplaad farms, in the small 
creeks of the sea fringe, by flshermeu and 
farmers, in their confidontial talk amongst 
themselves. The more curious visitor, it he 
gets into their good graces, will carry away a 
few scraps of idiomatic phrases or words, too 
guttural and unutterable for English raoutli; 
to imbibe or retain. But still it is a most 
engaging language. The sacred Scriptures 

are preserved in it by great Bishop Wilson. 
Milton's " Paradise Lost " exista in Mam dress, 
and ihe Manx population owe to it one of 
the most mellow versions of Watts'a hymn- 
book. For the dialect-hunter their language 
is like what the heather blossom is to the bee. 
The Anglo-Mam has a native aroma. It is 
engrafted on the Lancashire dialect as spoken 
in the Fylde, and its peculiar Celtic-English 
ring — strange blend as it is — takes quick 
possession of you. 

There is no practical vernacular Mam gram- 
mar or reading book in the language to help 
the visitor to a comprehenaion of the language. 



of which most have but a sort of vague idea 
that there is such a thing left yet in our 
times. The short collection of twenty-five 
Fables, now published bi-lingually, may there- 
fore be a pleasant reminder and a keepsake to 
take away, and will show ocularly that it still 
breathes and lingers. The impulse lately given 
to Celtic study, and the formation of the Celtic 
Union for preserving and reviving a decaying 
speech, has led some interested Manxmen to 
open classes in the Island for the practical 
study of Manx. To such it may also prove a 
slight but agreeable help. If the reader 
wishes to see the Manxman at home, or to get 
a glimpse at his inner life, let him read Egbert 
Rydings* charming " Manx Tales," or the in- 
troductory sketch to Principal Rhys's " Manx 
Phonology," which gives a picturesque account 
of his pletusant wanderings along the country- 
sides amongst the peasantry in search of 
Manx sounds. Another delightful channel 
will be found in the late Rev. T. E. 
Brown's poetical tales in Anglo -Manx, and 
for anyone who wishes to get a little 
more acquainted with Manx folklore and 
idiosyncracies, let him peruse A. W. Moore's 
" Manx Folklore," and my own contribution to 
the " Lhioar Manninagh," the organ of the Islo 
of Man Natural History and Antiquarian 
Society, which is a rich store-house of every- 
thing Manx. 

A few biographical words about the translator 
himself, Mr. Edward Farquhar, of Cregneish, 



will, I hope, add to the interest of the iMoklet. 
Edward Farquhar, who aow stands in his 
70th ;ear, a true type of the " Manniuagh 
Dooie," lives in the httle hill-viUago of Creg- 
netsh, and has spent almost all his actire life 
on the sea as a fisherman, and comes of a family 
of flahermen for generations untold. Tha 
Cregneish folk were jnst like a great 
fither- family entirely left to themselTes, 
and little distnrbed by the outside waves 
of modern life, with its rush and throbbing 
speed. They were frugal, hardy, and sea- 
toiling men, whose lives were divided between 
mackerel fishing and tha harvesting of their 
little oat and potato crofts. Tlie Mull, witli 
its venerable stone - circle, the Calf, made 
memorable by Hall Caine, and tlie grand view 
spread around, oSers a siglit scarcely rivalled 
in its beauty and impressive loneliness in the 
Island. They arc dwelling in the high, rocky 
upland, amidst purple heather and gorse, 
and you can see the wild dashing and 
splashing breakerSj and hear the roaring 
from the aea caves. The wintnr time is thoic 
rough and desolate, and the fishing is then 
reating, and they draw closer to their glimmer- 
ing turf fires to tell weird stories and gruesome 
legends. It was here in this mountain loneli- 
ness, HO rich in natural scenery, that he grew 
up, and there is no man in the Island that loves 
his native soil more intensely, or is fonder of 
the contemplation of nature. 
In his time, education was in a very back- 



w|ird eonditjon, and a luxury few coi^d afiFord, 
least of all, poor fishermen; for his school- 
ing he was sent to Port St. Mary, where an old 
dame kept an infants' school for writing and 
ciphering. The nearest parish school was two 
miles away, and they had to take their dinner 
with them, the tiny things. He attended for 
two years, and became a pretty good reader 
and writer. There was little English taught 
and known in Cregneish, his mother being the 
only person who could converse with strangers. 
His father was a fair scholar ^ and wrote all 
the letters for the Cregneish people, and that 2 

was a great thing then. The family being S 

large — there were twelve children— he had to | 

go to sea very young, and joined his fathers ! 

boat, fishing with him for seven years. In | 

those days, to be thought a man, you had to J 

give proof of your virility by hard drinking. All | 

the fisher-villages were packed with ale houses, ! 

and the " jough " went round merrily and ! 

noisily enough, singing and fighting alternating 
the entertainment. They were very successful 
in fishing — the fishing grounds yielded good 
catches then, and a great deal of their earnings 
went to the public houses ; they were, to use 
a happy Manx expression : " Just like a cow ; 

that gave a canful of milk, and then put her I 

foot into it and upset the can." j 

Mr. Farquhar is entirely self-taught, and 
knows his Scott, Byron, Milton, and his Bible 
well, to which is added a very retentive memory 
for the recitations of old ballad§ end folk- 
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tales. His knowledge of Mcmx lore is 

simply unique ; and as a man who can tackle 
a fish, or knows the ins and ouis of the coast- 
line and its creeks and its caves, he is, I believp, 
unmatched. He speaks, of course, both Manx 
and English, and is considered to be one ot the 
beat vernacular conversationalists eitant in 
the Island. He ia of a poetical temperament, 
and was always able to make Bome 
verse, but his muse brought him little 
thanks, and the consequential jeers and derision 
of his uncultured companions and the buxom 
village belles, brought him more wormwood 
than golden opinions. He never kept a copy 
until he was about 26 years old, and then began 
to write on many subjecte— lyrical, contempla- 
tive, sacred and legendary. 

For a short time he went to Liverpool to 
become a safe-maker, working amongst Welsh- 
men, who were worse English speakers than 
himself, and he learnt but little English there. 
His longing, however, for the sea and hia 
heather-clad hills was too over-powering, and 
he returned again to Creijneish, and fished Ici 
mackerel at Kinsale and on the West coast of 
Ireland for twenty-five spring seasons. He has 
been shipwrecked and narrowly saved, and 
weathered great storms in his rough voyages. 
In middle age he married, and biia a family, 
but has been a widower for many years. The 
earnings were good at first, but the last 
ten years, have passed so poor that it is not 
worth while going fishing at all, ajid the men 
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would be glad to give it up, if other employ- 
ment coidd be found. 

He has been a total abstainer for the last 
twenty years, and during that period he has 
composed about a thousand sacred songs 
and innumerable others, but seldom reads 
them ta any. A few of his poetical 
contributions have appeared at various times 
in the Monads Herald and the Cork Eagle^ 
and were always welcomed and appreciated. 
He is passionately fond of nature, and, a^ bo 
tells me—I have enjoyed the pleasure of his 
intimate friendship for many years now— in 
autumn, when the heather is in bloom on 
the hills around Cregneish, he could sit there 
and admire it all the day long, and covet no 
other spot in the world for its beauties. He 
has cM^hieved the great feat in his old age of 
translating the whole set of ^sop's Fables (313 
in number) from English into Manx within 
four months, while not in the best health, and 
harassed by domestic afflictions. Should there 
be a public desire to have another sheaf of 
them, the publishers may not be unwilling to 
continue the series at a later period. 

Mr Farquhar has done great services to Manx 
Folklore, and it is due to him that at this late 
period an immense amount of valuable Manx 
legends and Insular lore have been preserved, 
for which indeed the Isle of Man must ever 
be under gratitude to him. His poetry is of 
the homely, descriptive kind, and appeals to 
the simple emotions of the heart. It expresses 
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his deep and intense lore for nature, and 
breathes a real religioiiH feeling. His pre- 
tensions are modest— to have sung t« himself 
has been sufficient reward to him. Brought 
iip in a diflorint sphere, he would have j^oni? 
forth as one of Mona'a great and eminent sons. 

Hall Caine, who kindly has perused a small 
collection of Mr, Farquhar's verse anbmitted 
to him, says in a considerate letter he has 
written to me : '' I have read the poems with 
pleasure ; they shew a good deal of sensibility 
to poetic feelings— to a certain state of emotion. 
That the author is a man of very amiable 
character, and that his love of his native IslaniJ 
is very tender and beautiful, is sufficiently 
obvious — a really admirable man, who has 
preserved a simplicity of natural feelings that 
ia rather too rare." 

And I may sprinkle here for the poet a few 
blossoms of his inspiration to exhibit the 
current of his musoj which I trust the reader 
will not despise. Mr Ernest TJ- Savage, of 
Douglas and Pembroke College, has kindly 
nndertaken to revise the translation, and also 
read the proof-sheets, to make the little book 



is perfect as possible. 



C. ROEDER. 
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Ipocma. 




LINES COMPOSED ON REVIEWING THE 

PLACE WHERE MY LOVE AND I USED 

TO MEET IN THE EVENING. 

This is the place we used to rove, 

This is the road we walked in ; 
This is the nook, and this the grove 

Where we so often talked in; 
And these the primroses that bloom, 

This is the hawthorn blossom. 
This is the place of shade and gloom 

I clasped her to my bosom. 

This is the place my vows I sighed. 

Her charms my cares beguiling. 
This is the place I viewed with pride. 

My loved one sweetly smiling; 
This is the place I press'd her lips, 

This is the place we strolled in; 
This is the place I kissed her cheeks. 

While in my arms enfolding. 

This is the dew-bespangled bed 

Where we sat down down to rest us. 
This is the place where sadness fled, 

For nothing then distressed us; 
This is the place she fondly clung — 

Though now my heart regrets it — 
The place where on my neck she hung. 

My sad heart ne'er forgets it. 

This is the hill, the mountain side 

Where all our vows were spoken. 
The place she vowed to be my bride. 

But all those vows are broken. 
These are the birds that used to sing. 

And these the evening breezes. 
This is the crystal flowmg spring. 

This is the pool that freezes, 
This is the place that was so sweet. 

At evening shade we hasted, 
This is the place we \ised to meet — 

Many an nour we wasted. 



'"'x 



IfoTB. — I made the acquaintiuice of a Scotch laa 
onco when I was in Liyerpoo!. She was seryant in a 
gentleman's house an the outskirts of the towu. 
She was from Aberdeen, in Scotland, and was a fiiij 
rosj lass; she wished me to come tn meet her the 
■ - n'ing she would be out. It was in iho 
i TPry warm. I 
a ahe could not 
a It I hull to wait some time, and I 
c heJgc and lay Hown in the graaa to 
:a'ai;c\ and as I lay there I compoaed 
i occ^iEion, and I will give you a oop; ; 



THE ROSE OP ABERDEEN. 

The setting sun ia sinking down 

Behind the western hills, 
While gentle zephyrs watt the sound 

Of distant flawing rills '» 
The little birds are gone to rest 

In yonder shadj grove. 
The crimson twilight ia the west 

Brings forth the time for love. 

The dew falls silent from the sky. 
On every shrub and flower, 

And evening shadows hover nigh 
When love comes out with power; 

While I am lonely lying here, 



Ling St 

That lovers have their charms, 
When lips are pressed in fond deli 

Looted in each other's arms; 
Love is a timid, baahful thing 

That hovers round the heart. 
But like the owl is on the wing, 

Who wanders in the dark; 
And thus reclining on the grass, 

Amidst this calm serene, 
Awaiting for this bonny lass ; 

The Rose of Aberdeen. 
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Her cheeks are like the roses red, - 

Her eyes like diamonds shine; 
Her lips are like the scarlet thread; 

She's lovely and divine ! 
She's all that I can wish to be, 

She's nature's fairest Queen, 
The lass I love so tenderly: 

The Rose of Aberdeen. 




LINES TO MY MOTHER WHEN I LEFT HOME. 



Across the deep blue sea I fly, 
Forced by despairing love to part ; 

While tears o'erflow my pensive eye, 
And sadness seems to freeze my heart. 

I leave behind my native shore, 
And you my best and only friend, 

And oh, may meet on earth no more. 
Another happy day to spend. 

Tet still I'll bear thee in my mind. 
In every distant clime I rove; 

And though I leave thee far behind, 
I never can forget thy love. 

Though doomed by fate to cross the deep. 
Thy tender smile no more to see, — 

Yet cease, my mother — cease to weep; 
Farewell,— but still I'll think of thee. 

You soothed my heart when in distress, 

And when I grew to riper years 

You still retained your tenderness. 

And o'er the wanderer shed tears. 



■\ 
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I'll not forget thy tender care, 
Though distant I am doomed to be; 

The victim, too, of sad despair, 
Farewell,— but still I'll think of thee. 

Long since my bleeding heart had broke. 
Life's weary vale while passing through. 

Ere now I'd lost each spark of hope, 
My mother, were it not for you. 

Yet if we meet on earth no more. 

Until we bow to fate's decree, 
Farewell, — but on a happier shore 

I hope thy face again to see. 

I'll not forget thy parting tears. 
When last I left the dear loved place. 

The object of thy fervent prayers. 
And turned the mountain of Cregneish. 

Yet while life's crimson current flow. 
Thy name shall dwell in memory; 

Though now destined by fate to go, 
Farewell, — but still I think of thee. 

Though all things change, and naught remain 
To soothe this heart by grief opprest, 

My mother — till we meet again — 

The thoughts of thee shall fill my breast. 

Thy name I often will repeat. 

Where'er I roam, where'er I be. 
No other name on earth so meet. 

Farewell, — but still I think of thee. 

I'll not forget that tender love 
Which I have only found in thee. 

And every change in vain will prove — 
For naught can work a change in me. 

In vision while I lie asleep. 

Thy gentle form I often see; 
Then cease, my mother — cease to weep; 

Farewell, — farewell, — rememt)er me ! 
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THOUGHTS OF HOME. 



Now far away from Mona's shore, 
Th; hilla behold T sao no mare, 
Th; Bjlvan glens aad shady bowers. 
And cliffg adorned with purple flowen, 
Nor little hirds that sweetly sing, 
To welcome in the rosy spring : 
Though all these charms are lost to me, 
Yet still my fond beart clings to tbee. 

The prickly gorae, with yellow bloom. 
That grows entwined with the wild broom, 
The rose that ehimmere from the fen, 
And meek primrosea in the glen, 
The wintry snows and rosy spring, 
That taught my musei how to sing, 
Are graven on my memory. 
And ob, my fond heart clings to tbee t 

The bee has sipped the bright-eyed dew, 

The lark that auug tbe morn to cheer, 

Whose melody I loved to hear 

When the bright source of day returned. 



And 


Mona's Bn 










But 


still my t 


nd heart clings to tbee 1 




TZ.l'^X 


rs still around 






In r 




neadows ereen appear, 


And 


tinkling streamlets bright and clear 






pots where daisies grow. 




beather fa 


Thou 


Kb 1 no 1 




In thought I'll still revisit thee ! 



Tbe sotting sun that ei^da the west, 
And Mona's hills with beauty dreat, 
While evening zepbyrs gently move 
The closing rosea in tho grove. 
And moonlight in the east appeara, 
To stud the grass with fair; tears. 
Are DOW beyond tbe deep blue sea, 
But (till my fond heart clings to the« 



Thy frowning cliffB— mBJeatic, wild, 
Which : have cl[iQbed when but a child, 
Where fairies danced in dajs of ;ore, 
And mermaids aaug upon the shore ; 
The shady glens and gloomy caveB, 
Lashed bj the surges of Ibe waves, 
Are left belund and lost La me, 
But yet my heart still chnga to theet 

In thee my fancy lingers still, 

Aiid climbs thy steep and rugged bill, 

And seems to heave the painful sighs 

Drawn from my heart by beauty's eyes. 

And sips tbe soft ambrosial dew 

From Ups of sparkling coral hue, 

Hy Island home, though far from me, 

In memory I dwell in thee. 

In midnight dreams I rove along. 
To hear the mermaid's fabled song; 
And view the fairies take their fGght 
Beneath the moon's pale, silTsr light. 
O'er heather bells of purpled blue, 
And valleys laid in mist and dew : 
Those charms by day no more I see, 
Yet slumber brings tbcm back to me. 

In dreams I see the sunny smile 



That bung upon her rosy lips. 
And thus transported in ber arms. 
Revive anew love's youthful charms. 
And happy moments ones enjoyed 
Where sweet Caotruau's waters glide, 



To s< 



my childhood's 
light spring flov 



irs sweetly bloom. 

Though ruin's mantle now is spread 
Above the graves of loved ones dead. 
My heart is twined around the spot, 
My Uttle native village cot, 
Wherever I wander, wherever I be, 
My fond hNU'b lingers still in thee- 
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And thou shalt be remembered still, 
Secluded village of the hill; 
Though I may never see thee more, 
In dreams I'll linger on thy idiore, 
And visit all thy secret bowers, 
Where elfins sport in midnight hours; 
Till death shall still this throbbing breast, 
And 'neath the willows laid at rest. 




VERSES COMPOSED AT SEA AJ30UT TW ..\'l 

YEARS AGO. 

Mona, my native land, 
Though far from ih 
In fancy on thy st.aMi. 
I rest with those I uv 
While on the billows Ioik- ,J w 
I think of thee, my wife, a- i\ rh- 

Thy hills and heather f'i ■ > 
Thy glens and woody dells. 
Thy ancient fairy bowers, 
'lay moss-clad sparkling wells 
Just as of yore are flowing still, 
And swell the mountain's gng'ini 11 

Moua, my Island home, 
i dearly love thee yet ; 
Though far from thee I roam, 
I never can forget. 
Distance and absence cannot blot 
My childhood's home, my native cot. 

Mona, my native shore. 
My fathers land, and mine; 
Still fondly as of yore, 
My heart-strings round thee twine. 
Though far I wander o'er the earth, 
I love the laud that gave me birth. 

Mona, where I have slept, 

Moua, where I have toiled, 
Mona, where I have wept, 
Mona, where I have smiled. 
My native cot, still dear to me, 
I wish to rest in death near thee. 




THE VIRTUE OF KISSB8. 

Oh 1 what a medicine kiasea prove 
In infancy uid childhood's jeirn, 

Nothing like these the heart can niov 
There's aotbing dries so man; teai 



Nothiai 
Nothing < 



ntbing is BO ewEet and 
so tunny wounds does 
in Eootbc the heart in 



ry nature calls to rest, 
)w peacefully we sleep 
le wj Juve out lips have prest. 

a good moniing kiss, 
Be of a happy day, 
s tender taste of bliss, 
lea seem to pass away. 



Sweet the forgiring kisa of Io< 



From evil and it 

A b.'Other's kiss is 

And comfort of 

A child's kiss is a 



irj hour of toil; 
A mother's kisa of kind regard 
Tbe seeming ilia of life beguile, 

A husband's kiaa leaves a light step, 

A bright smile, and glad heart bibind; 

While curbing care and vain regret 
That kiss has bauiabed from the mind. 

The home where kisses thus abound. 
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SEEING MONA AGAIN. 

Fair Mona» thou gem of the waters. 
Thy hiUs with deUght I behold ; 

Where thy healthy sons and fair daughters 
Are tripping o'er cowslips of gold. 

The skylark his carol is singing, 

While rivers meandering glide, 
And streams in the hillside are springing. 

And travel right down to the tide. 

The silver mists still round thee gather, 
Tet the wizard chief is not there; 

Reclining upon the blue heather, 
Old Manannan beg Mac-y-Lir. 

The Sim on thy mountains is shining. 
The "three legs" are now out of date; 

While gorse bush and heather is twining. 
As all things are ruled by cold fate. 

Thy vales with primroses bespangled. 

That daisies and violets adorn, 
The rocks where of yore I have angled, 

Besprinkled with dew in the mom. 

Thy hills with the gay heather flowers, 
I own are thrice welcome to me; 

Thy dark glens and gay fairy bowers, 
Thou beautiful gem of the seal 

By billows of ocean surrounded. 
As clear as the bright crystal stream. 

Where arrows of Cupid have wounded 
The bosom of many a swain. 

How welcome to me are thy mountains. 
Thy rude cliffs and pebbly shore; 

Though thy rippling streamlets and fountains 
Are haunted by fairies no more. 

Fair Mona! of beauty exquisite, 
There's no place so lovely and dear; 

Though mermaids no longer re-visit, 
Nor on thy rude rocks comb their hair. 



V 
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Yet Btill as the home of my ehildhood, 




Thy boHutieB I Beem, to adore; 




Absent from thy dB,rk glens and wUd wood. 




My food heart but loves thee the more. , 




WhereTer hard fate bida me wandsr, 




In thought I'll revisit thee still: 




And on thy old iegends I'll ponder, 




And cling to Mull's heather-tlad hill. 




Fair Mona ! thou star of the oceap, 




Wherever I wander from thee, 




Thy charms still are dear to my bosom, ' 




Thou beautiful gem of the sea 1 1 




m I 




A POEM ABOUT THINGS I HAVE SEEN IN 




LIVEKPOOL. 




(CompOBed just before leaving.) 








And viewed the scenes the world adore : 




The works of art and phantasy 




That can possess no charm for me; 




For still roy heart is tar away 




Beyond the waves of the deep sea, 




WhecB daisies and primroses bloom 




And heather flowers the breeie perfume. 




I've been to concert, dance, and ball. 




And I have seen St. George's Hall, 




IVe seen the great in gay attire. 




And follies that the world admire; 




But yet they had no charm for me— 




My heart was far beyond the sea, 




Among the hilli and valleys gay. 




And larks that sing their morning lay. 




BII^H^^B 
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IVe seen the shops of great renown 
Erected in the sinful town; 
I've seen the ships with snow-white sails; 
And, Oh ! I've seen the Prince of Wales ; 
I've seen the Princess, too, as well. 
And more than now I mean to tell; 
Yet all could bring no joy to me. 
My heart was still beyond the sea. 

I've seen the ladies, young and fair. 
And in their love did often share. 
Which often cheered in care and toil, 
While in the sunshine of their smile ; 
Yet still 'twas cold and dark to me — 
My heart is far beyond the sea : 
Wliere mother plies the spinning wheel. 
And Betsy turns the creaking reel. 

Tve seen the tear in beauty's eye, 
I've seen their bosoms heave and sigh« 
I've felt their lips impressed on mine. 
And felt their loving arms entwine; 
Yet all could bring no joy to me. 
My heart was still beyond the sea— 
Among the hills of Mona's Isle, 
Where Kate for me was wont to smile. 

Farewell to phantasy and art 

That never can fill up my heart. 

And those fair maids, with witching smile, 

No more can my sad hejAit beguile; 

For still my fancy lingers where 

The youthful Kitty blooms so fair. 

And father tills my native soil 

Among the hills of Mona's Isle. 

Farewell 1 Those dreams no more can please 
The heart that liea beyond the seas, 
Among the hills and heather flowers. 
Which oft beguiled my youthful hours; 
Though once I left, forlorn, alone. 
But now again returning home. 
Where my fond parents yet remain, 
And Kate, to welcome me again. 



X, 
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HEFLBCTIONS COMPOSED IN LIVEBPOOL. 



Te stood on the top of Barrule, 

And walked over Bleep Cronk-Qy-Harrey ; 

VB stood on the smumit of Mull, 

And climbed the ateop chSa of the Stagssj. 

re scaled the rude w&lls of Rabouge 
And bathed in sweet Caatruan's harbour; 
nd sat on the heather that robea 
The bills and the valleys with verdure. 

lVb robbed the seagull of her young, 

And little red "bDllana" have hung 
From the paint of my fiahing-rod dangled. 



ve followed tbe stream 


n tbe glen 


And seen it fall into tbe 




re plucked the primrose 


□ the fen, 


And stuck [t to bloom in 


mj bosom. 



ve trarerBsd the shore all around, 
And he&rd the dread hurricane roaring; 

vn sheltered in caves underground, 

Whilst rain-drops in torrents were pouring. 



talked o'er the hilh 



I moonlight, 
the morning; 

returiung. 



u the summit of proud Spaaish Head. 

But DOW far away from the scene, 
Yet distance nor time can efface; 

Though billows are rolling between 
Me and the rude Mils of CregneUh. 



When the Bummer dftj'a declioing. 

And the flowen w.l with dew, 
And tbe moonhettinB brightly «hining. 

With the ocenn in ilew. 
When the wiud has ceased its raging. 

And the aea like glua appean, 
And the evening calm aaeuagiug 

All life's Horrqwa and its cares : 
Then the mind is sweetly stealing 

From a world of toil and pain, 
To a source of peace unfailing. 

Like a calm upon the main ; 
Foe the ills that here oppress ua 

Cannot reach that peaceful shor«, 
And the trials that distress us 

Cannot enter through its door. 
While the gentle breathing lephjrs 

Waft tbe fragrance of the grove, 
And the ever-cloaing shadows 



Draw the mind to things above; 
Oh, how sweet 'tis now to wander 

Where the heather flowers bloom. 
And reflect on scenes more tender 

In the land beyond the tomb : 




Where the wind is never blowing. 

And the tempest's rage is o'er; 
Where the stream of life is flowing 

For the humble and the poor; 
Whore the heaving aigh of Badness 

Never heaves the troubled brealt, 
Whore the voice of joj and gladness 

Soothe, the carea of life to rest ; 




Where no tear of woe is starting. 

And 110 dread of death's cold stream, 
And the heart that bleeds at parting 

Never more shall bleed again; 
Where the sadness of tbe bosom 

Shall for ever more remove, 
Ai we plunge into tho ocean 

CM the great Eedaemer's lova :— 


S 
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May we, atill in earnest seeking, 

That blest country Btrire -to win, 
Where the e;o shsll cease from weeping, 

And no more oppressed wil.h sin; 
'Neatb the willow's shade reclining, 

Fceo from aunshine and from showers, 
And the heart no more repining 

For the joys of happier hours. 



LINES ON POOE SHIMMIN. 



For sons of genius are deBpiaed 
Upon this nigged Island chore. 

And paeLe are so slightly prized, 
And seldom thoi^bt of any more. 

Yet, though with talents thou wert blest 
And sung the charms of Hona's hills, 

And buiit a cottage in the West, 
Beside the mountain's flowing rills: 

Thy life was all a checkered scene, 



ite no fne cares to sing thy w 

I world, aJid then pOBaess the 
1 not bis wealth be all in Tail 
.t tbe end he tost bis soul? 



— ^ --- -- •- ^- 
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Yet if thou hast through blood Divine 
Entered the land of sweet repose, 

I hope its happiness is thine — 
Yet God and thee the secret knows. 



./ 



To judge thy faults we are forbid, 
For we are dust defiled in sin; 

And where the Spirit goes 'tis hid 
From those that live this ^orld vdthin. 

Thou told me once that I might say 
Thy soul was gone with Christ to dwell, 

But thou art dead and gone away — 
I know not if to heaven or hell. 

And now thy songs have ceased to thrill 
Alike the youthful and the fair, 

Yet some may be remembered still 
By old men withered up and sere. 

Farewell, poor bard ! thy thrilling song 
Alas, had but few charms for me. 

And thou art gone to dwell among 
The beings of eternity. 

Since thou art laid beneath the sod. 
We'll not review thy failings here; 

We leave thy faults and deeds with God, 
Who gives more kindly judgment there. 



Note. — Shimmin was a well-known man of great 
powers and talent. He lived in the south west 
part of the Island, and composed many songs m 
Manx. His fame still lingers in the memory or the 
old people. He was held to be very eccentric and 
erratic. 
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ON PEESENTATION OP HIS PHOTOGEAPH. 



Dear friend ! Accept this token small 

Of my iiDcere ragurd, 
It will not humble you at all, 

Nor aeek tor a reward. 

Tried by the artist's dainty ikill, 
No taint nor ihade ia lost, 

An age will aee it blooming yst 
Like eTergreeni in froit. 

And yet, when I am laid at rest. 

If jou think l>o reward, 
Then show it to each friendly gueit. 

And Bay he was a bard ^ 

Who aang among fair Mona's billa, 
The charms be loved bo dear, 

And wandering by the mountain rilli, 
When none but God was near.— 



Ere long his song will die and a 



Skeealyn iEsop 



^SOPS FABLES 



Translated into Manx Gaelic 



BY 



EDWARD FARQUHAR 



OF Cregnbish. 
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YJ!f. liLON . AB YN I^UQH. 



Vrt lion er ny ghoostey ass e chadley liorish 
lugh roie harrish e eddin. Dirree eh scose 
ayns chorroe as haare eh ee. V'eh gholl dy 
karroo ec, agh ren yn lugh jannoo agbin son e 
vioys, gra : " Myr nee oo sparail my vioys 
neemys son shickerys eeck oo reesht." lien 
yn lion gearagh, as Ihig j^ee yn raad. Dy 
gerrid Irrg ^hoh va!n lion goit liorish shelguryn 
as shidkyrit lesh teiddyn lajerey gys y thalloo. 
Haink yn lugh huggey, cooinaghtyn yn choraa 
echey; as ren ee chaigney ny teiddyn lesh e 
feeacklyn, Ihig da yn raad, as dooyrt ee " Va 
sljiu craidey yn smooinaght aym dy voddyn\ 
chur cooney din as cha ren shiu jerkal d^" 
voddym eecik oo reesht son dty aigney mie. 
Agh nish ta shiu fakin dy vod lugh jannoo 
foavs da lion. 
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TilE LION AND THE MOUSE. 



A lion was once awakened from steep by a 
mouse running over his face. Rising np in 
anger, he caught her, and was about to kill 
her, but the mouse intreated for her life say- 
ing, " If you spare my life, I will surely repay 
you." The lion laughed, and let her go. 
Shortly after this, the lion was caught by hun- 
ters, and secured with strong ropes to the 
earth. The mouse, recognising his roar, came 
up and knawed the ropes with her teeth, and 
set him free, and said, '' Tou ridiculed the idea 
of me being able to help you, and you did not 
expect from me any repayment for your 
favour ; but now you know that it is possible 
even for a mouse to confer benefits on a lion." 



^ 



YN AYB AH E VEC. 



Vn lnghthie dy vec ec dooitiney dy row, aa 
v'ad dy kinjagh tuittym-magh ny vud oc heni?. 
Tra ren eh failleil dy chur jerrej ar nj arg.inyn 
oo liorish coyrlyn, gow eh ayns iaue liorish 
prowal fudagh jeh njn Dieareiltys noi-ry-hoi. 
Ai er-shoh dooyrt yn ayr roo un laa dy chur 
lesh bundeil dy vaidjeyn. Tto r'nd er yannoo 
myr slien ren eh chur yn bnndeil ayns Iaue 
dagh unnanc jeu, fcr lurg for, aa chur eh 
ourrym orroo tly vristey ad veih-ry-cheilli'V- 
Streiu ad, dagh fer jeu' IpBh ooilley e niart i!j* 
vrishey ad agh cha voddagh ad shen dy yannoa. 
Ron eh ny lurg ahen scarrey ny maidjeyn vtiih- 
my-cheilley, as gow eh ad fer lurg for as c'mr 
oh ad ayns laueyn e vec. 8hen-y-fa ren ad 
brishey ad dy aashagh. Eisht loayr eh ny 
goan ahoh: "My vec, inyr vees shiu ijoi'lcy 
jeh .yn un aigney as sneimmey ry-cheilley ily 
cliooney lesh-y-cheilley bee shiu myr yn bun- 
deil fihoh, fcgooish assee lioriah ooilley ny 
troutyn nyn noidyn. Agh nijr ta ahiu er ny 
scarrey ny vud en hen© bee shiu er nj vrishey 
myr dy aashagh as ny maidjeyn Bhoh. 
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THE FATHER AND HIS SONS. 



A father had a family of sons who were per- 
petually quarreling among themselves. When 
ho failed to heal their disputes by his exhor- 
tations, he determined to give them a practical 
illustration of their unruliness one with 
another. For this purpose he one day told 
theiA to bring him a bundle of sticks. When 
they had done so, he placed the faggot into the 
hands of each of them in succession, and 
ordered them to break it in pieces. They eacii 
tried with all their strength, and were not abhi 
to do it. He next unclosed the faggot, and 
took the sticks separately, one by one, and 
again put them into their hands, on which 
they broke them easily. He then addressed 
them in these words, " My sons, if you are of 
one mind, and unite to assist each other, you 
will be as this faggot, uninjured by all the 
attempts of your enemies ; but if you are 
divided among yourselves, you will be broken 
as easily as these sticks." 
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IN MODDBT^AItDET A3 TN EATN. 



Veeit moddey-oalde^ eaya er-shaghryii Teih 
jn woaillee, as ghow eh ayns laue gyn dj 
glioaill eh avna fuill feayr, agh. dy glieddjn oyi 
cnimgh llorish oddagb eh jannoo magb da'ii 
eayn hcne dy row cairja eohey dy ee eh. Myr 
shell doojTt eh riah, '' Wooidjeen, nurree ren 
ou jannoo fagiiid j'eem," " Dy jartoo,'' dooyrt 
yn eayn lesh coran feer trimshagh ; " Oha row 
inee ruggit ee y traa shen," " Eisht," dooyrt 
yn nioddey-('aldey, '' foil gyndyr er yn abei 
ayms." " Cha ve], vainster mie," dooyrt yn 
eayn, " cha vel mee rieau er viaetyn taiyr." 
" Eisht," dooyrt yn moddey-oaldey, " ta shin 
gju ass my hibber." "Oha vel," dooyrt yn 
oayn, " Cha ren mee rieau giu ushtey, son ta 
hainuey my yayrcy jannoo heaghoy as jongh 
d'ou." Er - shon ren yn nioddey-oaldey 
tayrtyn er as gee eh seose gra ; '■ Cha hee'nis 
fegooifih my hibber, ga dy vel oo er hejrey oo 
bene jeh ooilley ta mee er ghra." 

I'iow yn tianlansagh dy mennick Icshtal son 
e hranlaase. 
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THE WOLF AND THE LAMB. 



A wolf meeting a lamb astray from the fold 
resolved not to take hhn in cold bloody but to 
find some reason which should justify to the 
lamb himself his right to eat him. He thus 
addressed him : " Miscreant, last year you 
grossly insulted me." "Indeed/' said the 
lamb in a mournful voice, "I was not born 
then." " Then," said the wolf, " you feed in 
my pasture." " No, good sir," replied the 
lamb, " I have not yet tasted grass." " Then," 
said the wolf, " You drink of my well." " No," 
exclaimed the lamb, " I never yet drank water, 
for as yet my mother's milk is both food and 
drink to me." On which the wolf seized hiiu 
and ate him up, saying, " Well, I won't remain 
supperless, even though you refute every on.i 
of my imputations." 

The tyrant will always find a pretext for his 
tyranny. 



YN MWAAGH AS YN TORTOISE. 



Va mwflugh un laa. jannoo tagbid jeh tortoisu 
son e cassjn g[arey as e ohesmad moal Ihiastej 
Ihiastey litcheragh. Ben yn tortoise gearagh, 
aa dooyrt eh, " Ga dy vel shiuish cha bieau as yn 
gheay neo'ms roie raoriu ayns chooTBc liauyr,'' 
Yn mwaagh coontey ny goan echey myr tar- 
dailjB, ny-yeih ren eh choard dy roie, as dy row 
yn shynnagb dj hoiagbey magb yn raad as yn 
roio. Gow ad toshiaght dy roie cooidjagh. Hie 
yn tortoise, fegooisb tin tullagb dy ea, cha 
tappee as oddagh ee. Yn mwaagh treiahteit 
ayna yn skibhyltys e ghoogbys, cha ren eb chu." 
BCaneh er, agb Ihie eh sheese ergerrey ia'n 
raad maatey faiyr as ren eh cadley Bon troa 
lianyr. Ec yn jerrey ren eb dooisht eeosB, ea 
roie lesb ooilley e niarb, agh honnick eh yn 
tortoise eo y kione jerrey aaveenagh dy 
gerjoilagh lorg e tooilleil. 



J 
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THE HARE AND THE TORTOISE. 



A hare one day was making fun of a tortoi&e 
for her short feet and slow pace. The tortoise, 
laughing, said '^ Though you he as swift as the 
ynnd, I will run with you in a long race." The 
hare, deeming her words simply impossihle, 
nerertheless agreed to run^ and they agreed 
that the fox should choose the course and fix 
the goal. On the day appointed for the race, 
th^ started together. The tortoise never for 
a mp^ent stopped, hut went as fast as she 
could. The hare, trusting to the swiftness of 
liis nature, cared little ahout the race, hut lay 
doiim hy the wayside among grcuss, and slept 
for a long time. At last, waking up, and 
xnoving as fast as he coidd, he saw the tortoise 
Bit the goal, dozing comfortahly after her 
fatigue. 
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YN MODDEY A8 YN 8CAD00. 



Va moddey, goll harriah droghad, va fcesayn 
er atrooan, lash cmmmati dy eill ayns e veeal 
honnick eh yn scadoo ediey heae ayns ^n 
ushtey as goaJU eh eh dy vo moddey cUey lesh 
craminan foddey smoo. Er-y-far-ahen chur eh 
□y raad da'n craminan echey hene a^ lesh euljiB 
ren eh eoiagh yn moddey elloy dy ghoaiil yn 
cramman mooar voish. Myr shoh ren eh coayl 
yn daa cramman : ahen ren eh greiramey ayna 
yn ushtey, er yn oyr cha row eh agh scndoo ; 
as yn cramman hene, er yn oyr dy ren yn trooan 
aceabey eh er-sooyl. 
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THE DOG AND THE SHADOW. 



A dog, crossing a bridge over a stream, with 
a piece of flesh in his mouthy saw his own 
shadow in the water, and took it to be another 
dog with a piece of meat double his own in 
size. He therefore let go his own, and fiercely 
attacked the other dog, to get his larger piece 
from him. He thus lost both : that which he 
grasped at in the water , because it waa a 
sKaQow; and his own, because the stream 
swept it away. 



^ 
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YN EIRINAGH AS YN OOAYR-VANE. 



Ren eirinagh skeayl lieenteenyn er e halloo dy 
noa currit as ren eh tayrtyn shiartanse dy 
coar-ny-hastanyn v'er jeet dy gheid yn rass 
echey. Marish ny coar-ny-hastanyn va stork 
myr-geddin, as va e lurgey brisht liorish ny 
lieenteenyn. Ren eh aghin son e vioys gys yn 
eirinagh, as dooyrt eh rish " Lhig dou goll dy 
seyr yn un cheayrt shoh. Lhig my lurgey 
vrisht dooishtey dty hymmey. Marish shen 
cha vel mish coar-ny-hastan, agh ta mish stork, 
u&hag feer fastagh. Jeeagh shiu ere cha grai- 
hagh as ta niee er my ayr as my voir as kys ta 
mee tooilleil er nyn son. Jeeagh shiu reesht 
er my edjagyn cha vel mee ayns yn ayrn sloo 
goll rish coar-ny-ha^tan." Ren yn eirinacjh 
gearagh dy ard, as dooyrt eh " Foddee dy vel oh 
coilley myr ta shiu dy ghra, agh jeeagh shiu 
ta mish er ghoaill shiu marish ny maarlee shoh, 
ny coar-ny-hastanyn, as shegin diu geddyn 
haase ayns nyn sheshaght." 

Ta ushagyn jeh fedjag chaghlym cooidjagh. 
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THE FARMER AND THE STORK. 



A farmer placed nets on his newlyHBOWH land 
and caught a quantity of cranes which came to 
pick up his seeds k With the cranes, he caught 
a sterk alsd^ with its leg fractured by the net. 
He besbught the farmer to spare his life : 'Xet 
me go free this 6nce. Let my broken leg 
excite your pity. Besides, I am no crane. I 
am a stork ; a very useful bird. Look how 
loyilig i |bm tb my father and mother, and how 
I toil f^r them* Look, too, at my feathers; 
they bre not in the least like l^ose of a crane.'' 
The farmer laughed aloud, and said ^'It may 
be all as you say^ only know this t I hat^ ^kea 
you wi^ t^ese robbers, thid cranes^ and you 
must die in ^eir company.'' 

£firds of a feather flock together. 
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YN VUC-AWIN AS YN DAA HEOAILTAGH 



Va daa ghooinnej troailt cooidjagh er cassnn 
tra huiiik muG-iiwiii dy veetail ad fee'^ 
ghoaltattym. Ren ter chosney seose ayiis 
billcy dy bieau, as chaii eh eh bene mastey iiy 
banglaneyn. Yn fer elley, fakin dy tow eh 
ayns danjeyr, Ihie eh sheeae er y thalloo, as tra 
haink jn muc-awin seose, as loaghtey eh lesh i; 
Btrain as saaral eh onilley harrisli, rcn eh 
cummal e ennal, as Ihig eh er dj row eh marroo 
dm mie as oddngh eh. Ren yn mmvawin 
faagail eh ajna tra gerrid, eon t'eh grait cha 
jean eh bentyn rish oretoor marroo. Tra ir't-li 
er-sooyl ass shilley haink yn troailtagh elley 
sheese asa y villey, as dooyrt eh risb e charrey 
ayns aght grinderagh "Cro va'n vuc-awia 
GODJeragh ayus dty chleaysh?" Res eh gnnsoor 
" Chur eh yn coyrle shoh duu ; gyn dy braj^h 
dy liroailt marish charrey va roie er-chea tra 
va gaue tajra er-gerroy." 

Ta drogb-erree prowal firriuys chaarjyn. 
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THE BEAR AND THE TWO TRAVELLERS. 



Two men were travelling together when a 
bear suddenly met them on their path. One 
of them quickly climbed up into a tree, and 
concealed himself among the branches. The 
other, seeing that he was in danger, fell flat 
upon the ground, and when the bear came up 
and felt him with his snout and smelt him all 
over, he held his breath and feigned the ap- 
pearance of death as much as he could. The 
bear soon left him, for it is said he will not 
touch a dead body. When he was qui to gone, 
the other traveller descended from the tree, 
and, accosting his friend, jocularlj' inquired 
"What it was the bear had whispered in his 
ear ?" He replied " He gave me this advice : 
Never travel with a friend who deserts you at 
th0 approach of danger." 

Misfortune tests the sincerity of friends. 



V 
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YN MODDEt AYNS J VANJOOR, 



Va moddey ny lliie ayns manjoor^ £^ liprish 
e ghyrnal as scryssey Ihiettal iLy dew yoish ^ee 
yn traagh currit ayns shen daue. 

" Ore'n moddey pitteoga^ 1" dooyyt jFey j&a 
rish e chumraagyn. " Clia vod eh gee yn t^raag^ 
ek-hene, ny-yeih te'h gobbal dy cjiur ^uosfja. 
dy ee." 



•. "^ •^fc--^-n*»j .-* 
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THE DOG IN THE MANGER. 



A dog was lying in a manger, and hy his 
growling and snapping preventing the oxen 
fioin eating the hay put there for them. 

" What a selfish dog!" said one of them to 
his comrades. " He cannot eat the hay 
himself, and yet he refuses to allow us to eat 
it.'* 



V 



Keayrt dy row, va moddoy-oiLldey dy slane 
chiarail dy chaghlaA e ghoogbys liorish e 
ehoamrey. Myr shen dy voddagh eh geddyn 
beaghey fegooish gortey. Coamrit leah crackun 
keyrragh, rea eh gyndyr nmriah y chioltan°, 
iiiulley yn bochil lesh b chrout. Avub jn 
astyr Veh jeighit liorish y bochil ayns yn 
woaillee, as va'n donys jeant sfaiokyr. Haink 
yn bochil ayns yn oie dy ghtddyn htaghey son 
y vairagh, as ghow eh aeose yn modil .-jKialdoy 
Bmooiiiaghtyn dy row eh keyrrey, as res eh 
marroo eh lesh e skyim ayna yn noaillee. 
Mjr t'ou ahirrey son oik, nee oo geddyn oik. 
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THE WOLF IN SHEEP'S CLOTHING. 



Once upon a time, a wolf resolved to chanu;e 
his nature by his habit, so that he might get 
food without stint. Encased in the skin of a 
sheep, he pastured with the flock, beguiling 
the shepherd by his artifice. In the evening 
he was shut up by the shepherd in the fold, the 
gate was closed, and the entrance made secure. 
The shepherd came into the fold during the 
night to provide food for the morrow, and 
caught up the wolf instead of a sheep, and 
killed him with a knife in the fold. 

Harm seek, harm find. 
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YN OABBYL AS GUILLEY-NY-GABBTL. 



Va guilley-ny-gabbil dy row cheau laghyn 
ayns caartaghey as kerey cabbyl, agh ec yn un 
traa v'eh geid yn corkey voish, as creek eh ad 
son e chosney bene. "Aless," dooyrt yn cabbyl, 
"my ta shiu dy jarroo yeearree mee dy ve ayns 
stayd vie, shegin diu kerey mee ny sloo, as cur 
ny smoo dy veaghey dou." 

Ta'n onnerid yn chreenaght share. 



t 
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THE HORSE AND THE GROOM. 



A groom used to spend whole daja in curry' 
oombiag and rubbing down his horse, but at 
the same time stole his oats and sold them foe 
his own profit. " Alas," auid the horse, " if 
you reaJly wish me to bo in good toadition, yon 
should groom me less and feed me more," 

Honesty is the best policy. 



Ya bocfaille^ ae%, freayll aney er shioltane 

keyrragh er-gerrey da bolley-beg-cheerey, as 
chur eh leah ny eummalt«e magh three ny kiare 
dy cheayrtyn liorish geamagh magh "Yn mod- 
dey-oaldeyl Yn raoddey-oaJdey I" aa tra. haink 
ny nabooyn gya e chooney, ren e-h gearaghtee 
orroo son nyn anrea. Haink yn moddey-oaldey 
dy jarroo ec y jerrey. Va'n scoUag niah dy 
firrinagh agglit as geamagh ayns angaaiah as 
atchim : " Ta mee guee erriu, tar gya my 
chooney, son ta'n moddey-oaldey marroo ny 
kirree." Agh cha ren unnane jeu cur geill da 
e eam ny cur cooney da, Yn moddey-oaldey, 
fegooish oyr erbee dj agglaghey eb ei-«ooyi, 
gbow eh e traa harrish, as tbu eh raipey ny 
Btioie yn slane ahioltane. 
Cha Tel breogarey dy to creidit ga te'h loayrt 
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THE SHEPHERD BOY AND THE WOLF. 



A shepherd boy, who watched a flock of sheep 
near a village, brought out the villagers three 
or four times by crying out " The wolf 1 The 
wolf I " and, when the neighbours cama to help 
him, laughed at them for their trouble. The 
wolf, however, did truly come at last. The 
shepherd boy, now really alarmed, shouted in 
an agony of terror : '' Pray, do come and help 
me; the wolf is killing the sheep;" but no 
one paid any heed to his cries, nor rendered 
any assistance. The wolf, having no causa 
for fear, took it easily, and IfM^erated or 
destroyed the whole flock. 

There is no believing a liar^ even when he 
Bpeaks the truth. 
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NY GUILLYN AS NY FROGGYN. 



^- 



Ya paart dy ghuillyn cloie er-gerrey loglian, 
as honnick ad earroo dy froggyn ayns yn 
ushtey, as ren ad cur toshiaght dy chlaghey 
ad gys ren ad marroo ymmodee oc. Tra ren 
unnane jeh ny froggyn troggal e Mone er- 
skyn ny ushtey, as geamagh magb : " Fuirree^ 
my ghuillyn, ta mee guee orroo; shen ny ta 
jannoo aittys diuish, jannoo baase dooin." 
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THE BOYS AND THE FROGS. 



Som^ boys, playing near a pond, saw a 
number of frogs in the water, and began to 
pelt them with stones. They killed several of 
them, when one of the frogs, lifting his head 
out of the water, cried out : " Pray stop, my 
boys : what is sport to you is death to us." 



■\ 
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YN SCOLLAG AS NY UNDAAGAGHYN. 



Hooar scollag aeg guin voish undaagaghyn. 
Ren eh roie thie, as ginsh eh jee e voir gra 'Ga 
dy vel eh coyrt wheesh dy phian dou. Cha 
Venn mee eh agh feer veeley." " Shen yn 
oyr/' doyrt e voir, " dy vel eh shiu er scoaldey 
Yn nah chcayrt nee oo bentyn undaag greim 
eh dy daaney as bee eh cha meeley as sheeid^y 
ayns aty laue, as cha jean eh scoaldey shru er 
ny sloo." 

Cre erbce t'ou jannoo, jean eli lesh ooilley 
dty niart. 
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THE BOY AND THE NETTLES. 



A boy was stung by a nettle. He ran home 
and told his mother, saying '' Although it pains 
me so much, I did but touch it ever so gently. ' 
" That is just it/* said his mother, " which 
caused it to sting you. The next time you 
touch a nettle, grasp it boldly, and it will be 
as soft as silk in your hand, and not in the least 
hurt you.*' 

Whatever you do, do with all your might. 
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YN 8UYNNA(;H 1 e(;ooisu e amman. 



Va sliynnagh tayrit ayns ribboy, as ren eh sca- 
pail liorisli coayl o aiunian. Ny lurg shen gen- 
naghtyn e vioys myr laad da Horish yn oltooan 
a.s ncaroy v'eli tagliyrt risb, v'eh resooney rish 
eh bene son saase dy chur lesh ooilley ny 
shynnee gys yn un stayd rish eh hene, dy 
voddagh eb ny share keiltyn yn coayl echey 
bono, lion (^li cbaglyni oarroo mooar dy bynnee 
as coyrlagh ad dy gbiarey ny fammanyn jeu, 
gra : " Nagb jinnagh ad ynrican jeeaghyn 
foddey share fegooish oc, agh dy beagh ad rey 
rish triinniid ny skoabanyn, va feor neu-yesh 
daue. Ren fer jeu, scarrey eh, as dooyrt eh . 
''Mannagh row shin bene er choayl dty ammcin, 
my charrey, cha jinnagh shiu, myr shoh, 
coyrlaghey shin." 
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THE FOX WITHOUT HIS TAIL. 



A fax, caught in a tn^, escaped witb the less 
of his tail. Henceforth, feeling his life a 
burden from the shame and ridicule to which 
he was exposed, he schemed to bring all the 
other foxes into a like condition with himself, 
that in the common loss he might the better 
conceal his own lossu He assembled a good 
many foxes, and publicly advised them to cut 
off their tails, saying : '' That they would not 
only look much better without them, but that 
they would get rid of the weight of the brush, 
which was a very great inconvenience." One 
of them, interrupting him, said : " If you had 
not yourself lost your tail, my friend, you 
would not thus counsel us.'' 
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YN DOW AS YN FROG. 



Va dow giu ec loghan, as ren eh stampey 
gyn-yss er aail dy frogyn aegey, as ren eh 
marroo for jeu. Haink yn voIt seose, as 
choayl un jeh e mec, ren ee briaght jeh ny 
braaraghyn, cre'n erree venn rish. " T'eh 
marroo, voir deyr, son traa gherrid er dy 
hinney haink brouit feer vooar lesh kiarc 
cassyn gys yn loghan, as ren eh smoashal eh 
dys baase lesh e royn sceilt." Ren yn frog 
sheidey ee hene magh as briaght ee : "Row yn 
vrouit wheesh shen?" "Fuirree shiu, voir, 
sheidey shiu hene magh," dooyrt mac, "as nagh 
bee shiu corree, son ta mish shickyr, dy beagh 
shiu scoltey roish yinnagh shiu hene ayns 
co-caslys y vrouit shen." 



\' 
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THE OX AND THE FROG. 



An ox, drinkmg at a pool, trod on a brood 
of young frogs, and killed one of them. The 
mother coming up, and missing one of her sons, 
asked his brothers what had become of him. 
" He is dead, mother dear ; for just now a very 
huge beast with four feet came to the pool and 
crushed him to death with his cloven feet." 
The frog, puffing herself out, inquired : " If the 
beast was as big as that in size ?" " Cease, 
mother, to pulBF yourself out," said her son, 
**and do not be angry; for you would, I am 
sure, sooner burst than suooessfuUy imitate 
the hugeness of that monster." 



X 
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NY KELLEE CAGGEE AS YN URLEY. 



Va daa chellagh caggee dy row ayns uhllin 
eirinagh strieu son yn vainsteraght. Ren fer 
ec y jerrey castey yn fer elley. Ren yn chellagh 
va currit fo-chosh roie er-sooyl as doUee eh eh 
hene ayns cornoil fcagli. Yn fer ren geddyn yn 
varriaght, getlagh seose er boayl ard, ren eh 
craa e skianyn as gerrim dy moyrnagh, lesh 
ooilley e niart. Va urley, shiaulley trooid y,L 
aer, as ren eh greimmey eh ayns e chroagyn as 
curlesh eh er-sooyl. Haink yn fer elley magh 
ass y chomeil chelleeragh, tra ren eh fakin 
shen, as ren eh reill fegooish unnane dy strieu 
rish. 

Yiow moym Ihieggey. 



Mta 
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THE GAME COOKS AND THE EAGLE. 



Two game cocks in a farmyard were fighting 
fiercely for the mastery. The vanquished 
cock ran away and hid himself in a quiet comer. 
The conqueror, flying up to a high wall^ flapped 
his wii^s and crowed ezultingly with a11 his 
might. An eagle, sailing through the air, 
pounced upon him and carried him off in his 
talons. The ranquished cock immediaitely 
came out of his corner^ and ffuled lieoyselorth 
with undisputed mastery. 

Pride will hare a falL 
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YN PARTAN AS E VOIR. 



Dooyrt partan rish e vac : " Qre'n fa ta 
shiu shooyll wheesh gys yn derrey cheu, iny 
Ihiannoo ? "Feh foddey share dy gholl jeeragh 
er yn raad." 

Ben yn partan aeg gansoor : " Ta shen feer 
chiart, voir gheyr, as my nee shiush jeeagh yn 
raad jeeragh dou neemys gialdyn dy hooyl ayn." 

Ren y voir strieu ayns fardail as chur seose 
fegooish fockle dy ghra rish e Ihiannoo. 

Ta sampleyr ny stroshey na anney. 
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THE CRAB AND ITS MOTHER. 



A crab said to her son : " Why do you walk 
so onensided, my child ? It is much better to 
go straight forward.*' 

The young crab replied : " Quite true, dear 
mother, and if you will show me the straiglit 
way, I will promise to walk in it." 

The mother tried in vain, and submitted 
without a word to say to her child. 

Example is more powerful than precept. 
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TN VEN AEG AS TN OUHN BAINNET. 



Ya inneen eirinagh cnrlesh cnm baianey er 
e kione roish yn Tftgher gya y thie eitinys. Tra 
hoitt ee ayns Braooinaght er yn aght shoh : 
" Yn argid nee yn bainney shoh creek er-y-Lon, 
nee eh kionagh three keead dy oohyn er y 
chooid bIoo. Ny h oohyn, lowal son Ihag- 
haghyryn, nee bishaghey daa cheead as lieh dy 
lein. Boe ny hein aarloo son yn vargey, tra 
nee ad cur lesh yn prios smoo, Myr shen ec 
jerrey y vieeaney as lesh ny dhooraghtyn nee 
tnittyni gys my aym bee argid dy-Iiooar aym 
dy chjonnagh coMnrey noa. Ayns jn coamrey 
shoh hem's gya ny daunsecnyn ec yn Ollick. 
Eight Fees ooiHey ny gniflyn aegey laccaj mish 
son sftwhey agh neeym craa my chione ec dy 
chooilley unnane jeu." As ren ee craa. e kione 
ayns cordailys rish e Bmooinaghtyn, as ren yn 
cum bainney tnittym gys y thailoo as va, ooilley 
« smooinaghtyn scairit »yn% tullagb. 

N7 coontoy ny hein roish ta aj hoohjn gnirt. 
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THE YOUNG WOMAN AND THE 
MILK CAN. 



A farmer's daughter was carrying a pail of 
milk from the field to the farm house, when she 
fell a-musing : " The money for which this milk 
will be sold will buy at least three hundred 
eggs. The eggs, allowing for all mishaps, will 
produce at least two hundred and fifty 
chickens. The chickenfi will become ready for 
the market when poultry will fetch the highest 
price ; so that by the end of the year I shall 
have money enoug^h from the perquisites that 
will fall to my share to buy a new gown. In 
this dress I will go to the dances at Cliristmas, 
when all tfee young fellows will propose to me ; 
but I will tofis my head, and refuse them every 
one." At this moment, in unison with her 
thoughts, she tossed her head, when down fell 
the milk pail to the ground, and all her 
thoughts were shattered in a moment. 

Do not oount your oki^iDeas before they are 
hatched. 
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YN DARRAGH AS YN CHTJIRTLAGH. 



Va darragh feer wooar Ihieggit lesli y gheay, 
as er ny cheau tessen er strooan. Ren eh 
tuittym ny-vud paart dy chuirtlagh, as ren eh 
myr shoh loayrt : " Ta mee goaill yindys, cre'n 
aght ta shiuish, ta cha eddrym as faase^ nagh 
vel shiu broojit ooilley cooidjagn, lesh yn gheay 
lajer." Dansoor ad eh : " Ta shiu gleck 
rish yn gheay as shen-y-fa ta shiu er ny stroie, 
agh ta shin Ihoobey roish yn ennal sloo dy gheay 
as sBen-y-fa ta shin neuvrisht as scapail." 

Croym dy gheddyn barriaght. 



■M 
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THE OAK AND THE REEDS. 



A very large oak was uprooted by the wind, 
and thrown across a stream. It fell among 
some reedsj which it thus addressed : " 1 
wonder how you, who are slight and weak, are 
not entirely crushed by the strong wind." They 
replied : " You fight and contend with the 
wind, and consequently you are destroyed, 
whil6 we bend before the least breath of air, 
and, therefore, are unbroken, and escape." 

Stoop to conquer. 
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YN LION AS NY THREE TEJtRIU. 



Va three terriu son traa liauyr gyndyr cooid- 
jagh. Va lion Ihie ayns cooill jerkal dj yannoo 
ad e cragh, agh v'eh agglit dy huittym orroo 
ooilley cooidjagh. Ec-y-jerrey lesh goan foalsey 
ren eh scarrey ad, eisht huitt eh orroo 
fegooish aggie myr va'd gyndyr nyn lomarcan, 
as jannoo giens orroo, fer lurg fer, ayns e hraa 
hene. 

Ta unnaneys niart. 



/ 
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THE LION AND THE THREE BULLS. 



Three bulls for a long time pastured together. 
A lion lay in hiding in the hope of making them 
£ds prey, but was afraid to attack them whilst 
they were together. Having at last by guile- 
ful speeches succeeded in separating them, he 
attacked them without fear, as they fed alone, 
and feasted on them one by one at his own 
leisure. 

Union is strength. 
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YN FANNAG AS YN CRUISHTIN. 



Va fannag cherraghtyn lesh paays, dy row 
fakin cruishtin, as ren eh jerkal dy gheddyn 
ushtey, ren eh getlagh huggey lesh boggey 
mooar. Tra ren eh roshtyn eh, ren eh geddyn 
magh gys e trimshey dy row red beg dy ushtey 
ayn agh cha voddagh eh roshtyn huggey liorish 
aght erbee. Ren eh prowal dy choailley haase 
oddagh eh smooitoagh er dy roshtyn yn ushtey, 
^agh ayns fardail. Ec-y-jerrey ren eh chaglym 
wheesh dy chlaghyn veggey as oddagh eh, as 
chur ad, fer lurg fer ayns y chruishtin lesh e 
gob gys ren eh cur-lesh yn ushtey gys e roshtyn, 
as myr shoh haue eh e bioys. 

Ta feme moir ny croutyn. 
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THE CROW AND THE PITCHER. 

A crow, famishing with thirst, saw a pitcher, 
and, hoping to find water, flew to it with great 
delight. When he reached it, he discovered to 
his grief that it contained so little water that 
he could not possibly get at it. He tried every- 
thing he could think of to reach the water, 
but all his efforts were in vain. At last he 
collected as many stones as he could carry, and 
dropped them one by one with his beak into 
the pitcher, until he brought the water within 
his reach, and thus saved his life. 

Necessity is the mother of invention. 
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YN SHYNNAGH AS NT BERRISHYN- 

FEEYNEY. 



Va shynnagh neeu dy row, as fakin ee dossa- 
nyn dy berrishyn-feeyney appee, croghey voish 
billey-feeyney, ren ee strieu liorish ooilley o 
chroutyn dy gheddyn hue, gys ren ee skee ee 
hene ayns fardail, son cha voddagh ee roshtyn 
ad. Ec-y-jerrey ren ee chyndaa er-sooyl as 
cleayn ee hene voish e yerkalys voUit, dooyrt 
ee : " Ta ny berrishyn geayr, as cha vel ad 
appee myr va mee smooinaghtyn." 
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THE FOX AND THE GRAPES. 



A famished fox saw some clusters of grapes 
hanging from a vine. She strove by all her 
tricks to get at them, but wearied herself in 
vain, for she could not reach them. At length 
she turned away, beguiling herself of her dis- 
appointment and saying : "The grapes are sour, 
and not ripe as I thought." 



\ 
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TN ASSTL, YN SHYNNAGH, AS TN LION. 



Va assyl as shynnagh, ayns commee son nyn 
yendeiljs as sauchys, hie ad magh ayns y cheyll 
dy shelg. Cha row ad er ghoU feer foddey 
tra yeeit ad rish lion. Yn shynnagh, fakin dy 
row ad ayns gaue, hayrn eh er gerrey da'n lion, 
as ren eh gialdyn dy gheddyn magh saase dy 
hayrtyn yn assyl, my yinnagh eh cur e ockle 
gyn dy chur yn hioys echey hene ayns gaue. 
Er yn lion shickyragh da nagh jinnagh eh 
assee da, ren yn shynnagh leeideil yn assyl gys 
ooig dowin, as ren eh saasaghey dy jinnagh yn 
assyl geddyn Ihieggey sheese ayns shen. Yn 
lion, fakin dy row yn assyl shickyr, chelleeragh 
ghreim eh yn shynnagh as eisht d'ee eh yn 
assyl ayns traa va jesh da. 
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THE ASS, THE FOX, AND THE LION. 



An ass and a fox, in partnership for their 
mutual protection, went out into the forest to 
hunt. They had not proceeded far when they 
met a lion. The fox, seeing that they were 
in danger, approached the lion and promised 
to contrive for him the capture of the ass, if he 
would pledge his word that his own life should 
not be endangered. On his assuring him that 
he would not injure him, the fox led the ass to 
a deep pit, and contrived that he should fall 
into it. The lion, seeing that the ass was 
secured, immediately clutched the fox, and 
then ate the ass at his leisure- 
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TN TOBTOIBE AS TN UBLET. 

Va tortoise dy litcheragh gbrisne; ee heae, 

as plaiynt gya uahftgyn ny mairoy jeh'n 
cronney creot eck, uagh jinuagh uonane jeu 
gjnsaghey ee dy etiagh. Va uriey crowal er- 
gerrey, as tra ren eh clashtya e gaccan as 
plaiynt, ren eh briaght jee cre'n leagh yinnagli 
ec chur da bod gynsaghoy ee dy etiagh as dy 
hiauiil ajns jn aer. "Ver-jms din," dooyrt ee, 
"ooiLey berchys yn Aarkoy-Jiarg." "Npeyms 
gynsagbey shiu dy etiagh," dooyrt yn urley, 
as goaill ee seoso ayns e chroagyn, hug eh lesh 
er - gerrej da'n bodjaJjn agh dj doalt- 
attym Ihig eh yn raad j'ce, huitt leo er alieu 
ard, as va'u tlig eck hrisht ayus nieeryn. 
Dooyrt yn tortoise uyns tuJlagli e raaish : "Ta 
mee er boilohin my chronney ; son ere ra ayma 
dy yannoD rlah skianyu as bodjalyn, nagh rod- 
dagh fegooish doilleeid goll mygeayrt cr y 
thalloo." 

Dy jinnagh deiney geddyn ooilley ny ta'd 
dy yeearcee, veagh ad dy menniok onrrit 
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THE TORTOISE AND THE EAGLE. 



A tortoise was lazily basking in the sun, and 
complaining to the sea-birds of her hard fate, 
that no one would teach her to fly. An eagle 
hovering near, heard her lamentation, and 
demanded what reward she would give him if 
he would take her aloft, and float her in the 
air. " I will give y©u," she said, " all the 
riches of the Red Sea." " I will teach you to 
fly, then," said the eagle ; and taking her up 
in his talons, he carried her almost to the 
clouds— when suddenly letting her go, she fell 
on a lofty mountain, and dashed her shell to 
pieces. The tortoise exclaimed in the moment 
of death: "I have deserved my present fate; 
for what had I to do with wings and clouds, 
who can with difficulty move about the 
earth P" 

If men had all they wished, they would be 
often ruined. 
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YN LION AS YN VOC'HILLEY. 



Va IJon rouail trooid kejU. Ren eh sthoiup tr 
jo!)^, as traa gherrid ny lurg shell haiuk eh ^yn 
bocbillpy, as ren eh sooree er, ymmiltee e 
ammnn mjr dy row eh yeearree dy ghra ; " Ta 
mish Bghinagh as shirrey dty chooney," Ren 
yn vochiUey shirrey son y jolg lesh duimallye 
aa tra ren eh geddyn eh, ghow eh casa y lion er 
e u^^ht as baym eh yn jolg as£. Bea yn lion 
ehyndaa reeaht gys y cheyll. Lnrg traa, va'n 
bochi'Uey currit ayna pryaoon er plalynt foaJsey, 
na deyrit "dy ve ceauit ayna otiig lion." myr 
kerraghey aon yn loght va rurrit er. Tra van 
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er y voehiUey dy ve yn dooinney ren llieihjs eh, 
as, ajns ynnyd jeh greimmey ch, haink eh er- 
gerrey da as chur eh e chasn er e uftht. Tra 
ren yn ree clastyn jeh, ron oh goardrail yn lion 
dy ve Bait ec rheamys reeEht, as yn vochilley d; 
ve pardoonit, na ctirrit tliie reesht gys chanrjin. 



THE LION AND THE SHEPHERD. 



A lion, roaming tbrougli a forest, trod upon 
a thorn, and soon after came up towards a 
shepherd, and fawned upon him, wagging his 
tail, as if he would say " I am a suppliant, 
and seek your aid." The shepherd boldly 
examined and discovered the thorn, and placing 
his foot upon his lap, pulled it out and relieved 
the lion of his pain, who returned to the forest. 
Some time after, the shepherd was imprisoned 
on a false accusation, and condemned " to be 
cast to the lions," as the punishment of his 
imputed crime. The lion, on being released 
from his den, recognised the shepherd as the 
man who had healed him, and, instead of 
attacking him, approached and placed his foot 
upon his lap. The king, as soon as he heard 
the tale, ordered the lion to be set free again 
in the forest, and the shepherd to be pardoned 
and restored to his friends. 
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a Sftctcb of ®lb Creoneisb.t 




" In the time of my boyhood, Sir, every house 
in Cregneish had a stack of heather at its gable. 
They called it " conney freoaie," and gor^e 
*• aittin." Everyone about the Mull that 
owned a bit of mountain was cutting turf in 
May— th^ called it " sod," and then spreading 
it to dry, and the sods being well dried, they 
made stacks of them for the winter fire ; they 
called the stack " eekad," also " eek moanev '' 
(turf stack). I don't remember a fire-grate in 
any Cregneish houses, but burning heather 
and sods on the hearth.* 

There were only two farmers in Cregneish 
who had a pair of horses, but there were a good 
many of them who had one ; and then two of 
them joined together at ploughing time, and 
ploughing together like they are in the West 
of Ireland at the present time : one man driving 
and the other holding the plough. They had 
woodien ploughs in those days. I remember 



t Re- told in Mr Farquhar's own words.— C.R. 

* A Shetland hut had a fire on a floor, but no chimney, 
and the smoke eddied near the opening in the roof. See 
"Kzcursion to the Shetlands,*' by Rev. Dan. M'Allum, 
IfOndon, 1829.— C.R. 
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them very well, and one of the little farmers 
would be lending the plough to the other. 

The old folks of Oregneish were very differen' 
fmn the present generation ; they only spoke 
the Manx language, and were clotlied with 
their manufactured clothes. They had a pair 
of carrk in every house to card the wool, and a 
lipckli' to heckle the flax, and cards to card thn 
tow. They very often spun the tow, and made 
sackcloth of it, and somo of the hard-working 
men had shirts ot it. The women spun tho 
flax and the wool, and there were plenty 
eoontry weavers. I recoiU'ct five weavers in 
Cregneish alone— .John Gale, nicknamed Joan 
Veaa ; Richard Keggan, or Dick mooar ; Billie 
Taubman, often eal'ed the "fidder"; and oV 
Jenny Quark, and John Watterson (Jaek 
Eliam)- They made woollen cloth and flanneJ 
for singlets for the men that were going to sen, 
and petticoats tor the women. Then they 
were sent to the mill to thicken it for drawers 
and coats to work in : the coats were white 
and bound with black braid, and looked very 
stylish. But the "perree bane" is gone out 
of dat" for many years. I often think ot th? 
old men of Cregneish when I see the Irish in 
the West of Ireland with the " perree bane," 
both old men and young. They were mixintr 
wool of different colours, as black and white, 
and spinning and' weaving them, and then 
milling the cloth for trousers, " breeehyn 
inagh," or knee breeches. They called 
the cloth " keeir-lheeah," or brown grey. 
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The food in those days was chiefly porridge 
(made of oatmeal) and milk for breakfast, 
potatoes and flsh, or salt herring in the winter, 
for dinn^, and sometimes beef and broth made 
up of shelled barley and cabbage, and other 
things such as leeks, and onions, and potatoes, 
and parsnips, mashed up together to eat with, 
and sometimes potatoes and beans mashed up 
together— a kind of large bean that grew in the 
garden. I have sometimes seen potatoes and 
white cabbage mashed up for dinner, and fresh 
fish, but it was often groat porridge for supper, 
and sometimes potatoes in their jackets, and 
fish of some kind, with plenty of buttermilk. 
There was no tea in the evening, and only three 
meals each day. I have heard some of the 
old farmers say, if they had been in some house 
and saw the family at tea, that they would soon 
be in poverty. We used to catch as many 
hake fish and cods with our lines in the herring 
season^ as made us a good store in the winter. 
When they were dried in the sun, and then 
kept in a dry place, they were very good whea 
broiled before the fire. I would rather them 
than cheese, but the times have changed. 
There are no hakes to be got about the Island 
in these days. 

The farmers in Cregneish, and all over the 
Island, used to steep the husk of the oats in 
water for some time, and some dust of oatmeal, 
and run the water through a sieve to get the 
husks out, and then it was like white water ; 
and they filled the biggest pot in the house with 
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it, HJid stirred it with a potstiak all the time it 
was on the fire, until it waa thick and solid, 
and they ate it for supper with new milk. The 
Mftux people called it " cowree," and a very 
good feed it was. That was the " cowree " tiie 
fairies were so often eating in the honaea. The 
hig pot was emptied into dishes, and it we"! 
quite solid when it was cold, and lasted for 
nearly a week for Rupper in the farm hooseji. 
They boiled the milk with the " cowree " when 
it waa cold, and it appears the fairies were very 
fond of it by all accounts. I hare not seen 
nor tasted "cowree" in the Island for many 

I think it a great shame to Mans folk that 
cannot speak their native language. No douht 
the old people of Cregneish were not like some 
others of their neighbonrs in the little sea^port 
towns, with their " perry bane," " keair Iheeah" 
knee breeches and "carranes," but they were 
more innocent, and kinder one to another ; 
they all used to help one another to get the 
crops down, and in the harvest helped each 
other to cut the corn and stack it. There was 
no word about pay. 

My aunt was talking about old timee the 
other day— in her Tonthful days in Cregneish. 
When the cows of one family were dry, the 
rest of the neighbours that had cowa milkini; 
were dividing the milk with them that hod 
none. I recollect myself when there was no 
paying for milk in Cregneish, and a big veasel, 
something like a qnart in sbs^, but holding 
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lialf a gallon, standing on the dresser full of 
butter-milk and thinned with water. they 
called it a bumper, and it was always kep^ 
nearly full for anyone that was thirsty, if you 
asked for a drink. 

I recollect when there were no hous^ nor 
gardens on the Green, and when I was a boy 
we had the whole place to run on. We were 
ofteh, in the winter time when it was moon- 
light in the evenings, playing hares and hounds 
on Oregneish Green, but the owner sold it to 
those who wished to build, and they enclosed 
the most of it with walls, so there is not a pla( e 
for the children to play but on the Mull. 

In those days they seldom took a cart to the 
mill, but put the sack across the horse's back. 
I have been many times at the Colby Mill my- 
self with a sack of corn, and getting the meal 
again the same way. They had a thing like 
the two legs of a pair of pants, made of straw, 
which they fastened on the horse's bact s>o 
that the sack would not slip off. We used to 
carry the manure on our backs* in boxes made 
of straw. We called them "clein," but som^ 
of them a " creel." 

" CSiimer-lye " is the English name in the 
Island for " mooin.*'t The people in my yoilng 

* In the Shctiands (see Cattoh, page io6), they carry 
the manure in stra^ baskets, called " kishey," on then- 
backs or ponies, the same as they used to do in the 
Hi|rhlands formerly, and in Scotland and West England. 

t Chimer-lye or Chamber-lye, is the Lonsdale dialect— 
chammer-lye, is the fetid or stale urine.— C.R. 



house where they kept the " ruooin gort," as it 
was Hbjled in Manx. At thitt time they 
manufactured their own doth ami fliinnel, aud 
the women spun the woollen yam, and there 
was always some oil mixed with the wool be- 
fore it waa carded and spun. Tho women 
knitted the stockings with oily thread, and rhe 
" chimer-lye " with some wa,rm water was the 
thing for taking the oil out of the long 6anncl 
webs HJid stockings manufactured at home. 



older treea or "trammon," and they were whit.' 
when new, but we steeped them in tbn 
" chimer-lye " pot, which turned them as red hb 
if they were painted. 

Tlie " foaddan '' were the long chips of fir 
tipped with brimstone, which served as a match 
to light the fire. On the Mull and in Brtidda, 
as well as in many other places over the Island, 
the people had their kiln, which was fired for 
drying the corn and grain. 

The nearest school was at the Parish Church, 
and over two miles from Cregneish. I mean 
the school where the children were learning 
writing and ciphering. There was an old 
woman at Port St. Mary who tept a school 
for infanta. We knew very little English at 
Cregneish in those days. The fishermen 
were all very fond of the Manx ale or "Jough,'' 
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and spent a great deal of their earnings in tLo 
public houses, and the odd men said that a man 
that would not drink was no man. 

And now a few words about the people and 
houses that I remember when I was a boy. 
There was one at the Sound, and the occupier's 
name was Corrin, but the people called him 
" Juan Illiam Ned," and others, '' Boy mooar."' 
The next house was James Carine's, or "Jemmy 
Varrey." Then Keig^s house — he was called 
" Saggyrt." His son was called " Rowley " 
for a nickname, and his daughter " Woppor 
vooar." CoUay, or Cowley, wife and family, 
were eleven in all. Then there were Che 
Farquhars— " Thom ruy," " Neddy Thom ruy/' 
and " Ned Thom ruy." Then came William 
Taubman's house, adn old Quark's — and the 
whole family gone to their rest. Taubmau 
left a son and plenty of grandchildren to keep 
up the family name. Then there was old 
Crebbin, called " Johnny Tim." Then old Bill 
Karran — they called the son " Billy mooar "— 
and the Bridsons ; R. Keggin and Bill Keggin 
— called "Bill Dee" ; Wm. Watterson— one of 
the sons going by the name of "Illiam beg yn 
vrandy, or brandy." ; John Watterson— called 
" Jack Illiam," the father of fifteen children, 
one third of the people of Cregneish having 
sprung of him, some of the people calling them 
"the tribe of Jack." Then Mrs Karran. Then 
there was John Gale's house, called "Juan 
Vess" for a nickname. Jemmy Kelly. John 
Keggin, the monoglot Manxman, lived in the 
Chasins* 



There ha,va bc«ii one hundred ajid fifl^ deaths 
in Crcgneish of olJ people in ray time, besides 
many infajite and young people. 

I iiavi^ heard niy grandfathGr t«lllng about 
the old Karrana of Cregneish. They were 
Tory big men — half giants, and very powerful, 
who are said to be the offspring of the Spaniards 
of the Spanish Ariiiadu, which was wrecked jn 
Spanish Head. It appears eome of tiem es- 
caped the briny deep, und afterwards marriod 
in the Island, and one Karran took a Oregneibh 
woman. The father of the Karrans was a 
very big man, and he hitd some very strong 
sons. I heard one time they were herring 
fishing in rowing boats, and the Karrans were 
all in one boat. The fleet of rawing boats wert 
going an far from the Island that tho men 
could see tlie tattle in the folds in Wales and 
Ireland. Once one of the big Karrans wits 
not able to go to sea with the boat, and they 
got another man in bis place, and they had n 
good haul of herrings tha.t night. When they 
came to divide the money they gave the strange 
man only half a share, for they reckoned him 
only half a man. And ho siunmoned l>i^ 
Karran before Deemster Lacey," and the 
Deemster asked in Manx : "Row uss son. gym- 
niyrt noi gheay as roayrt rish Karran mooar 
Crenaish P" (Wert thou able to row agjainat 
wind and tide like big Karran of Cregneiah f) 
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And he had to acknowledge that he coi^d n4>i.. 
so the Deemster told him to he thankful fOT 
what he had got. I heard of Harry Karrai^^ 
who wa>s much higger than the common, vun Qk 
men in the Islaad, and very powerful, hut a 
very quiet man that would not harm anygn**. 
There was another hig man in the parish called 
" Thommy Howlym Whither" (that was either 
his real name or nickname), and he was very 
quarrelsome, and a great bully. Once Howlym 
quarrelled with Harry on meeting him in a 
public house, but Karrau would not fight with 
anyone, and the others would not aUuw 
Howlym to hit him, so he had to content him- 
self until it got late, and near shutting up tixujt». 
Then Howlym went before Karran, and lay by 
the hedge up Fistard road to tackle Karcan 
when there would be no one to defend him,. 
Karran was no boxer, though very strong,, so 
when Howlym got up and ran at him, takixig 
him by surprise, he caught hold of Howlym a»d 
squeezed him that he fainted, and left him on 
the road. He came to himself after a while, 
but he never got over the squeeze, and did 
not live many years afterwards. He had a 
very little wife for such a big man, but I heard 
a little woman say once that " a very little 
crab could lie under a big stone." All the big 
Karrans are gone. The trade of the old 
Karrans was quarrying lintels at Spanish 
Head. They had a rope ladder going to the ( 

bottom of the cliff. There was an. old woman 
living in the village called Etty ^xjid ''Slack- 
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stocking." She was a great tyrant, and all 
the neighbours were airaid of her. She had 
one brother who was drowned while fishing at 
the Black Head with a rod. Tlie rod wad 
found on the rock, but his body was discovered 
only some days afterwards. The old folks 
were of opinion that it was the " boggane, ' 
that haunted the cave at the Black Head, which 
frightened him with his roaring, and that this 
was the cause of his falling into the wator. 
Old Etty had one daughter, Margot, whom she 
left heiress to the farm. She was a very good 
singer and dancer. She lived in the house 
alone, and it was a great haunt for the young 
men. She used to learn us to sing and dance. 
It was a meeting house for both sexes for many 
years. When she died, the house went soon 
to ruin. The little garden in front has dis- 
appeared, and the haggard, where as boys we 
used to play among the stacks of corn at "tip- 
lift-thorran," is like the rest of the common, 
and Margot' s old haggard is trodden like the 
highway." 



OLD CREGNEISH FAMILY NAMES. 

The old Cregneish people kept much to 
themselves, and not many strangers came to 
live in the village. The old family names 
were kept up from generation to generation, 
and consequently not much fresh blood was 
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added to the secluded community. The follow- 
ing are the old families : — 

Cowley (pronounced Cowlah). 
Crebbin. 
Farquhar. 

Gale (pronoimced Goile). 
Karran. 
Korrin. 
Keggin. 
Keig. 
Kelly. 
Kermeen. 
Quinney. 
Quark. 

Taubman (pronounced Toman and Homaii) 
Watterson. 

Nelson — (Kneale in the North, and KreaJe 
in the South). 

Also (but absent at present) — 

Crellin. 

Shimmin. 

Maddrell. 

Collister. 

Ronan. 

Nixon. 

Kermode. 

Cregeen. 

Christian. 

C. ROEDER. 



It may be mentioned that the same style ani mode of 
life was found in former times in Lancaihirt. We have 
but to read Bamford's faithful sketch of the lyancashire 
farmers, which agrees in a marvellous way with Cregti«ish 
village life in the beginning- of last century fsee Bamford's 
"The Dialect of South Lancashire, or Tim Bobbin's 
Tummus and Meary." lyondon, 1S54, preface pages 5, 6, 
8, andg).— C.R. 
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Brialtagh Ellan Vannin. 



SKEEALTN ^ESOP. 

The foregoing- selection first appeared in the Manx 
Language Column <^ the ImIc of Man Examiner, 
Other Reprints from this column are :— 



VN CHIED LIOR QAILCKAQH 

(Manx Primer), 3d. 



JANNOO NY H08TVLLVN \ 

(Doings of the Apostles), 



and 

DOBBERAN CHENQEY NY- 
MAYREY ELLAN VANNIN 

(Lamettdng the Mother Tongue of the 
Isle of Man.) 
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